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WHY NOT IOWA? 


By FLORENCE W. BUTLER 
President Iowa Library Association 


While we are about the business of 
recruiting for the library profession 
in general, let us do a little extra re- 
cruiting for Iowa in particular. 

“What keeps you in Iowa?”, one’s 
friends ask at A. L. A. meetings. 
Where is there a better field for prac- 
ticing those principles for which we 
became librarians? Bringing books 
and people together is our excuse for 
being. Librarians believe that books 
and the newer mediums of communi- 
cations now housed in libraries can 
bring about a more enlightened peace- 
ful world, rich in the cultural things 
of life. Iowa offers a challenge in its 
opportunity for service. 

The club women of Iowa, eager to 
see their communities provided with 
reading, have, through the years, de- 
veloped many small libraries through- 
out the state. The time has come 
when these libraries in order to be 
adequate must either expand to the 
point of being unbearable tax burdens 
or merge into larger units. The coun- 
ty library law has provided a means. 
All Iowa is looking toward the prog- 
ress of the three counties, Woodbury, 
Scott, and Jasper, that have so far 
taken advantage of this means. Other 
counties will follow. Within a few 
years many librarians will be needed. 
Let us talk to our young 4H groups 
who have a first hand foundation in 
rural sociology. Let us make them 
enthusiastic over the excitement of 
bookmobiles, organizing materials 
ready for the use of all types of clubs 
and the fun of opening up the world 
of books to boys and girls. 

We have only a sprinkling of high 
schoo] librarians in the state. We 
have few, if any, elementary school 
librarians and only a dozen children’s 
librarians in public libraries. With 


the re-organization of school districts 
in many counties there will be more 
large schools which will create an even 
greater demand for more librarians. 
The newly adopted plan for Library 
Service at Iowa State Teachers college 
offers an opportunity for those who 


are especially interested in school li- 
brarianship. 

Our larger colleges and State Uni- 
versity with their departmentalized 
libraries offer opportunities for those 
interested in special subject fields. 
The small colleges give excellent ex- 
perience in general librarianship and 
a chance to acquire experience and ex- 
periment to the librarian who is try- 
ing of find his special field. 

Our public libraries offer experience 
that people from larger cities in other 
parts of the county might well envy. 
Because the librarian is such a definite 
part of the community he can know 
the people whom he serves and serve 
them better. We have no libraries so 
large as to practically swallow up the 
individual. There is an opportunity 
for growth where young people can 
take positions of responsibilty. A 
friendly, hard-working, state associa- 
tion brings the newcomer quickly into 
the fold and gives him a chance to 
develop personally and professionally. 
A conscientious state agency lends a 
helping hand and coordinates the 
work of the state. 


Where shall we look for library re 
cruits? In our high schools and col- 
leges, among our young club mem- 
bers, among our office workers, wher- 
ever we find young people of promise 
who are interested in service to oth- 
ers, who show mental curiosity and 
who have a liking for books and peo 
ple. Let us not give them the impres- 
sion that there is anything easy about 
the career of librarianship but let us 
show them that it is stimulating and 
fascinating! 


Let us not lose sight of our contacts 
in other states. From the large cities 
of other parts of the country where 
the cost of living is greater and liv- 
ing more strenuous there must be 
many young librarians who would 
welcome an opportunity to work inde- 
pendently in our smaller communities 
where living is not only less exper- 
sive but more satisfying. 

















RECRUITMENT 


What are we doing to interest the 
YOUNG in the library profession? 
Why is it that you can get instant 
enthusiasm and more people than you 
wish to train when they are about 
fourteen years old, but none who will 
elect library work by the time they 
finish high school? Why can’t we con- 
vince people in senior high that we 
should be considered as members of a 
respectable, yea, even desirable pro- 
fession? What causes the changes in 
these four years? Have they already 
been told by the time they are seniors 
that there is “no future” in library 
work? 

We cannot expect to recruit unless 
we offer decent wages. There are too 
many jobs that require little and pay 
better than we do. Along with poor 
salary we ask for a librarian’s best 
interests and undying efforts. 

Iowa boards of trustees and school 
administrators might as well face the 
fact that one can’t hire trained peo- 
ple for less than $2,800 — you might 
disagree with the exact figure, but 
that’s close. 

The North Central Association re- 
uirements, which are being put into 
orce in Iowa schools, will of necess- 
ity raise the standards of school li- 
brarianship. School librairians are 
paid on a fairly equal basis with teach- 
ers pay. which has improved consider- 
ably in the past decade. It may be 
that this lever, imposed by the North 
Central Association, will in turn force 
the city boards to raise the wages 
and standards of public librarians. 
The fact that there are more liberal 
appropriation laws should make li- 
braries able to pay for reasonably 
good help if trustees will be realistic 
at budget time and ask for enough 
to do the job well. 

Your Recruitment Committee mem- 
bers are doing what they can indi- 
vidually to interest the youth of Iowa 
in this profession which we put at the 
top for our own choice. 

Drake announces its Annual Career 
Conference—a three-day affair, April 
19-21. At that time Librarianship will 
be represented by an informal session 
in Minnesota Lounge on the campus, 
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Thursday, April 20th, at 2:00 o’clock, 
to be followed by a tour of the Cowles 
Library for those interested. Mary 
Elizabeth Ledlie of Des Moines 
Public, and Richard A. Farley, 
Director of Libraries at Drake, will 
be the speakers for the career meet- 
ing. The hope is to attract 25 or 30 
students whose interest lies in this 
direction. Also, Dean Huff of the Lib- 
eral Arts College has asked the Drake 
librarians to try something of a sim- 
ilar nature on Wednesday, April 19th, 
for high school seniors. They plan to 
invite about 1000 seniors from Iowa 
high schools to be on the campus at 
that time. They will probably use the 
same speakers and give opportunity 
for a library tour. 


Our school library representative, 
Louise Wiseman of Centerville, says 
that she finds her strongest prospects 
are among her student librarians. 
That is indeed a fertile field for re- 
cruitment. This year her assistants 
are all girls but next year she hopes 
to encourage some boys to be inter- 
ested in the profession. Miss Wise- 
man also mentions a radio program 
that they are doing on school libra- 
ries. Radio can prove an excellent 
means of reaching the parents and ex- 
plaining the possibilities of the li- 
brary profession. 

ISTC Library announces that their 
newly organized library assistant 
group is getting a good start and is 
definitely encouraging its members to 
consider librarianship as a profession. 
Margaret Nordholm has visited with 
them about public library work and 
Arlene Russell has amazed them with 
tales of the excitement that centers 
around the Waverly library. 

Good news comes in from the work 
being done by Lauretta McCusker 
and Ada McLeod who have been visit- 
ing school libraries throughout the 
state this year. Interest grows with 
knowledge. 

After interest has been awakened, 
our next obligation is to direct these 
interested prospects into the library 
science courses offered by the various 
colleges of the state—Luther, The 
University, I.S.T.C., Marycrest, and 
others. 














“The U. S. Labor Department has 
a gloomy valedictory for this year’s 
record-smashing crop of college grad- 
uates: Far too few jobs.” Accord- 
ing to an article in the Wall Street 
Journal, “Prospects for employment 
are the bleakest in a decade. Nearly 
five million Americans are now idle 
and looking for work. They will be 
joined this spring by almost 500,000 
new college degree holders.” At such 
a time the library profession is offer- 
ing a bright spot. There is still de- 
mand for trained librarians. Let us 
recruit from among the best. 
RECRUITMENT COMMITTEE 
Letha Davidson 
H. Vail Deale 
Louise Wiseman 
Mary Elizabeth Ledlie 
Ada McLeod 
Marybelle McClelland 





RECRUITING FROM THE 
RECRUIT’S POINT OF VIEW 
By LYDIA MARGARET BARRETTE 

Mason City Public Library 

What librarians think about possi- 
ble recruits is important but what 
the young people think about the li- 
brary field, the training necessary to 
be a librarian and the rewards of 
librarianship are even more impor- 
tant, aren’t they? 

At the request of your editor the 
little story Joan Timme wrote for her 
school paper about her interview as a 
possible draftee in librarianship fol- 
lows: 

“When assigned to interview some 
one who would inspire the business 
men and women of tomorrow my first 
thought was Miss Barrette, librarian 
at the Public Library. 

“On Tuesday afternoon I was cor- 
dially received in her office where I 
was well briefed on the qualifications, 
opportunities, likes and dislikes of 
librarianship as a career. 

“According to Miss Barrette a love 
of books and a desire to read often 
leads a person to enter this field. But 
she adds ‘You find surprisingly little 
time to read although you do gain a 
knowledge of what you should and 
would like to read.’ 

“Besides offering fair wages and an 


excellent chance for advancement a 
librarian comes in daily contact with 
the most interesting people in the 


community and learns constantly 


from them. 


“Leadership in this line demands a 
B.A. degree plus at least a year of 
professional training. There are, of 
course, the lesser positions which aid 
mainly in procuring experience such 
as a general assistant, clerical and 
desk work and student assistant. 


“As an example of the widespread 
opportunities in this field Miss Bar- 
rette told of a former student from 
our school who began as a typist while 
in high school, took the library ap- 
prentice course and then became a 
student assistant at the local library. 
She worked as a student for two years 
while attending Junior College. Then 
she became a general assistant for a 
year before she went to the Univer- 
sity of Iowa for her second two years 
of college. She worked in the college 
library as a student and this year she 
is getting her master’s degree in li- 
brary science at the University of 
Tilinois. 


“‘‘The collection of fines,’ says Miss 
Barrette, ‘which incidentally pays 
only for the notices and the time for 
sending them is about the most dis- 
liked portion of library work. So 
many people keep books carelessly 
and unfairly from other readers.’ 


“Team work, a necessity in any po- 
sition, is a very important factor in 
the functioning of a library staff. The 
arrangement, cleaning, repairing and 
filing of books all require scheduled 
workers. 


“When asked how she liked her 
chosen profession Miss Barrette beam- 
ingly and emphatically announced 
that ‘no better existed. There is an 
unlimited amount of satisfaction 
gained from helping people to select 
good books and magazines both for 
serious study or for entertainment 
and pleasure.’ 

“When I asked Miss Barrette what 
she considered the most important 
requisite for this line of work, she 
smilingly answered, ‘a pair of prac- 
tical, comfortable shoes.’ ” 














IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The demand for teacher-librarians 
in the Iowa public schools is develop- 
ing rapidly — so rapidly that the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply of qual- 
ified librarians. 

According to the Teachers College 
Placement Bureau director, there were 
93 requests for school librarians last 
year. Twenty-three of these were 
for full time positions and the others 
for teacher-librarian jobs. Besides, 
six public libraries asked for persons 
qualified to be children’s librarians. 

By the 1955-56 school year, accord- 
ing to the results of a survey of the 
North Central Association accredited 
high schools, 181 trained teacher-li- 
brarians will be needed in these 
schools. The need for certified school 
librarians is great today. It will be 
even greater in 1955. 

To meet the mounting demand for 
teacher-librarians in public schools, 
the Iowa State Teachers College de- 
partment of library science will in- 
crease its curriculum to a full year’s 
program of 40 quarter hours. 

Since 1948 Teachers College has of- 
fered a minor in library science con- 
sisting of 22 quarter hours with em- 
phasis on the basic principles of school 
librarianship. 

Teachers College students inter- 
ested in library science have an oppor- 
tunity to work with children in the 
campus school library and to learn “by 
doing” the technical processes as well 
as library administration in the li- 
brary science laboratory. 

The department of library science 
occupies the first floor of the Teachers 
College library building. The Campus 
School library, on the same floor, has 
a collection of 10,000 volumes of fic- 
tion and non-fiction materials for chil- 
dren from the kindergarten through 
high school. 

This collection may be used by li- 
brary science students as well as the 
1200 volumes in the library science 
laboratory collection. Current and 
historical files of standard and special 
library journals and pamphlets, a col- 
lection of 1000 volumes on the theory 
of librarianship and bibliography, and 





audio-visual materials and equipment 
are also available. 

All students interested in taking li- 
brary science courses during the 10- 
week summer session at Teachers Col- 
lege must be graduated from an ap- 
proved high school and have a min- 
imum of two years of college credit. 
Students planning to enroll for the 
summer session should write imme- 
diately to the Office of the Registar 
for the summer schoo] bulletin, which 
gives complete admission and regis- 
tration procedures. Registration for 
the 10-week session is Monday, June 
5th. Instruction begins the following 
A and the quarter ends August 
11th. 


Faculty 

Maybelle McClelland, Head Librarian 

Teaching experience in elementary 
and junior high. Library graduate 
work at Columbia University — 2 
years. Experience in ISTC Library 
circulation department, reference and 
administation. Instructor in Orienta- 
tion for college students. 
Clara Evelyn Campbell, Campus 

School Librarian 

Librarian of Campus School Li- 
brary at ISTC. Graduate training, 2 
years, at Carnegie and Columbia. Ex- 
cellent experience in children’s work 
in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Ind- 
iana and Iowa. 
Lauretta McCusker, Instructor in 

Library Science 

Major in library science at Western 
Maryland College. One year of grad- 
uate work in library science at Colum- 
bia University. Experience: both ele- 
mentary and high school library work 
in Maryland. Children’s and teen age 
work in New York Public Library sys- 
tem. Instructor in Library Science at 
ISTC, including extension work in 
Iowa. 
Ada McLeod, Instructor in Library 

Science 

ISTC graduate. Teaching experi- 
ence in elementary and secondary. 
Graduate library work at Columbia 
University and the University of Chi- 
cago. School library experience in 
both elementary and secondary levels, 
Director of school libraries at Lake 
Forest and Peoria, Illinois, Instructer 
in Library Science at University of 

















Illinois including library extension Science at ISTC including library ex- 
work in Illinois, Instructor of Library tension work in Iowa. 
Summer Library Courses 3 
Course See 
Number Title ours Instructor 
L.S.110 Library Orientation .................. ee McClelland 
L.S.320 Administration of the School Library... 3 ........... McLeod 
ee wae pe ee ee ewes eae es 7”  ‘sauevouwn McCusker Ww 
i Se cicce ne eses 60 6ess eee con ees acscaiell McCusker Ci 
i ieee cine eet enh ee @ - -a6bweade nie McLeod al 
L.S.440 Book Selection for Elementary Grades... 5 ........... McLeod to 
L.S.450 Book Selection for Secondary Schools.... 5 ......... McCusker be 
oS gg rrr Tr Tre ree eer McCusker 
Ed. 443 Story Telling .....................4:. i sateckhaccu McLeod sc 
Ed. 462 Problemsin Reading in Secondary Schools : Ni 
Ed. 480 Audio-Visual Education ............... m 
ea 
LIBRARY EDUCATION AT S.U.I. Directing the summer session 7 
—— ‘ , en who recen 
Again in 1950 the State University completed graduate work in Library m 
of Iowa and its Library Education Science at George Peabody College 
Department look with considerable for Teachers. Although specializing | 4 
pleasure and anticipation toward a in school work, Mr. Jenkins was asso- 
summer offering of five courses in the iated during the war with the Army ! 
library field. Keyed as formerly to Library Service 
the training of the teacher-librarian “jigs Cecil Kilgore who has been a ic 
but adjusted in its readings and as- visiting instructor at SUI for the past | 
signments to the specific needs of the three summers and whom many of f th 
students in other areas of library yoy know through her school and pub- § P¢ 
work, the program offers basic courses jc library activities in the state, will | & 
in administration, reference, book se- be back again this year and will share J SU 
lection, and cataloging-classification. with Mr. Jenkins the instruction and J de 
These courses aim to fulfill the North geyelopment of the courses. Th 
Central Association requirements ‘4 circular more fully describing the } ‘#! 
while giving teacher-librarian the summer program is available. Many § Pe 
fundamentals of good library proced- of you will receive this leaflet without | 1 
ure. Credit in these basic coursesmay 4 Written request. Otherwise, one | &: 
be applied toward degrees in the Col- may be secured by writing Curtis th 
lege of Liberal Arts or the College of Jenkins, Library Education Depart- } Wa 
Education. The entire program is s0 ment, 203 University High School to 
designed that a student can complete Bidg., Iowa City, Iowa. to 
16 semester hours of Library Educa- = th: 
tion — Fonte summers since the LUTHER COLLEGE = 
complete academic year program is re- ai 
peated during two consecutive sum- e itl cad amnion ts Woes a for 
mer sessions. _ the 
ence beginning June 5th and ending oni 
Although not giving credit toward July 28th. Eight semester hours of the 
a graduate degree nor for upper class credit may be earned in these courses: tio 
work, a course entitled The Public Li- 301. Cataloging and est 
brary in Small Communities continues Classification .......... 3 hours § ey, 
the practice of SUI’s Library Educa- Elementary cataloging: prin- we: 
tion Department to stress new trends ciples of classification, with r 
in the public library field and is de- emphasis on Dewey decimal equ 
signed primarily — as the name im- system, subject headings, rea 
plies — for the librarians of small book numbers. cus 
communities. 303. Children’s Literature...3 hours § the 
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Covers the important literary 
selections written for chil- 
dren. Extensive readings. 
Audio-Visual Aids ..... 2 hours 
Principles of selection, use and 
care of audio-visual aids in 
the school library. 

During the summer of 1951 there 
will also be an 8-week program. 
Courses in Book Selection, Reference 
and School Library Administration, 
totaling 8 semester hours credit, will 
be offered. 

It is planned that a minor in library 
science, which will meet the new 
North Central Association require- 
ments for teacher-librarians, may be 
earned through attendance at two of 
these summer sessions. Each pro- 
gram will be offered in alternate sum- 
mers. 


AN APPEAL FOR COOPERATION 
By MRS. FRED WEITZ 
Chairman, Unesco Committee, G F W C 

The day has arrived when the Pub- 
lic Library is definitely recognized as 
one of the most prominent factors in 
the establishment of lasting World 
Peace; especially in its ability to 
gather and to promulgate information 
such as individuals alone can neither 
demand nor successfully distribute. 
The minds of thinking men are cen- 
tered upon building everlasting world 
peace through increased understand- 
ing and education of the world’s illit- 
erates. It is their belief that unless 
these minds can be reached, future 
wars are inevitable. Looking forward 
to the greatest possible contribution 
to World Peace ever before invisaged, 
that of the wiping out of illiteracy, 
emphasis is being placed upon the at- 
tainment through a combination of 
forces best equipped to do it—such as: 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the libraries of the state. Together 
they can teach through the distribu- 
tion of verified facts and through the 
establishment of discussion groups in 
every county and city of the Common- 
wealth. 

This unified force could not be 
equalled by any other process for 
reaching the public, for it leads to dis- 
cussion and understanding. Only by 
the activity of individual citizens can 
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their power be measured; also, upon 
appealing facts, honestly authorized, 
can judgment be established. Leader- 
ship that counts for progress must of 
itself develop in minds and missions 
of human beings — to be shared by 
those whom they have inspired. A 
strong program is being built through 
informative brochures issued by the 
National Commission of Unesco. They 
are being studied and distributed by 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs’ State Committee on Unesco, 
recently organized, and are available 
to membership clubs. The programs, 
arranged by members of the State 
Unesco Committee of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, are in the making 
and will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion, through the help of public libra- 
ries, it is hoped. By the availability 
of, or access to, the many publications 
issued by the National Unesco Com- 
mittee, the public can be educated for 
service in this great work of abolish- 
ing wars through education of the 
masses. 

Devoted to this determination are 
some 35,000 women in the State of 
lowa—to be backed, they hope, by the 
always active librarians whose chief 
interest lies in the distribution of that 
which inspires growth of mind power. 
The promotion of this activity will 
continue through 1951 as an inspiring 
topic of study. It is supported by 
nearly 900 progressive women’s clubs 
and it is hoped through close connec- 
tion with the Library Association of 
Iowa. This agreement would certainly 
boost the spirits of Dr. George B. 
Stoddard, new Chairman of the 
United States Commission on Unesco, 
and member of the International 
Unesco Board. Library shelves filled 
with accounts of progress of world 
education should be readily available. 
We suggest as a nucleus of a Unesco 
shelf: 

The Kansas Story on UNESCO. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. 20¢. 

Point Four Program. Department of State 
Publication 3347. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 15c. 

UNESCO; What It Is, What It Does, What 
You Can Do To Help. Superintendent of 
5 Washington 25, D. C. $2.50 
or le 











UNESCO and You; a Six Point Program. 
Department of State Publication 2904. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. 15c. 

UNESCO Today; an informal report on the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. No- 
vember 1949. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 10c. 

As eo in Need. Unesco publication 

Libraries in Need. Unesco publication 264. 
UNESCO, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, 
France, 

UNESCO Impetu: Unesco House, 19 Avenue 
Kleber, Paris 16, France. Free. 

Courier: publication of UNESCO. Interna- 
tional documents service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. $1.00 for one year. 





LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION BILL 
KILLED 


After five hours’ debate in the 
House of Representatives, the Library 
Demonstration Bill H.R. 874 was de- 
feated by three votes Thursday, Mar. 
9th, at 6:27 p.m. The final vote was 
164 against and 161 in favor. 

The bill was intended to extend pub- 
lic library service in rural areas where 
there is none and improve it where it 
is inadequate. It would have provided 
for a five year demonstration program 
costing $36.4 million. Federal funds 
were to be used with state control. 
Areas with no library service or with 
inadequate service were to have help 
in establishing or improving their 
libraries. About 33 million Americans 
do not have access to a public library, 
and 90% of these people live in rural 
areas. 

The bill was backed by American 
Library Association, National Grange, 
National Farmers Union, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Voting against the bill were 51 
Democrats and 113 Republicans; vot- 
ing for it were 113 Democrats and 
15 Republicans. Iowa’s eight Con- 


gressmen voted against it. 

It is unfortunate that the bill be- 
came a party matter with stress on 
the need for economy and a balanced 
budget. It was argued also that the 
primary responsibility for library sup- 
port should be at the state level. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
WINNERS 

The John Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished book for children 
published in the United States in 1949 
went to Marguerite deAngeli for her 
book Door in the Wall. This book has 
England in the 13th century as a set- 
ting. The author and her husband 
have five children and several grand- 
children and they live in Toms, New 
Jersey. 

Leo Politi’s Song of the Swallows was 
chosen as the most distinguished pic- 
ture book for children published in 
the United States during the year. It 
tells of the annual return of the swal- 
lows on March 19th (St. Joseph’s 
Day) to the mission of San Juan 
Capistrano. Leo Politi was born in 
Fresno, California. At the age of seven 
he went to Italy with his family, re- 
turning to this country in his early 
twenties. He was runner-up for the 
Caldecott medal in 1945 and 1948. 

The medals were established by 
Frederick G. Melcher, President of 
the R. R. Bowker Company, Newbery 
in 1921 and Caldecott in 1937. The 
selection is made by the Awards Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Library As- 
sociation. 


FOR LISTENING LIBRARIANS 


The Iowa City Branch of the AAUW 
will present a program over WSUI 
on Wednesday, May 3, from 3:30 to 
4 o’clock. The subject will be “The 
Library Profession.” Plan to listen 
and to interest some prospective libra- 
rians in the program. 








MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY 
CENTER 


Building plans and the architec- 
tural design of the million-dollar Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center in Chicago 
were approved at a special meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Corporation on 
March 6th. 

The book stacks, to be 6 tiers high 
and covering an area 92 feet by 96 
feet, will have a capacity of 2,000,000 
volumes, achieved by the use of 4 
new kind of hinged compact storage 
stacks designed and developed by 
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Snead and Company especially for the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center. 

At the March 6th meeting, the 
Board of Directors also acted upon an 
application for membership from the 
University of Notre Dame, and elected 
Notre Dame to be the thirteenth par- 
ticipating institution of the regional 
inter-library enterprise. 

The State University of Iowa is one 
of the ten charter members of the 
Midwest Inter-Library Corporation. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center, 
to be located on Chicago’s South Side, 
was created last year by the principal 
midwestern universities for the pri- 
mary purpose of housing little-used 
research materials owned by the mem- 
ber libraries, but will serve also to 
enrich substantially the over-all re- 
search resources of the middlewest 


through the acquisition of new mate- 
rials not now available in the libraries 
of participating institutions. Member 
libraries gain in two substantial ways: 
they find a solution to the space prob- 
lem and they find their own collections 
supplemented by the two-million-vol- 
ume research collection in which they 
share control and use. Books housed 
in the Chicago center will be available 
to member institutions on a twenty- 
four hour call basis through the use 
of direct teletype connection, and 
streamlined transportation facilities. 

The building in Chicago, expected 
to be ready by the end of 1950, is 
being made possible by a grant of 
$1,000,000 from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, according to Ralph T. Ester- 
quest, Director of the Center. 


“EVEN THE TERMITES HELPED” 
An Evaluation of Budget-Getting Methods 
used at 
Iowa City Public Library 

by 
JOYCE E. NIENSTEDT, Librarian 





PREFACE 

This is addressed to librarians and 
prospective librarians of small and 
medium-sized public libraries who 
have, or will have, the problem of 
persuading a city council or similar 
finance body that their library should 
get an increase in its budget. 

Most of us must deal, when we ask 
for a budget appropriation, with offi- 
cials who are unfamiliar with our 
terminology, needs, and to a large ex- 
tent, even our objectives. For that 
reason we frequently dread the job 
of asking them for money. It follows 
that all too often we feel beaten be- 
fore we begin. 

_There have been few generaliza- 
tions made about how to go about 
“putting through a budget.” Much 
more has been said or written about 
the mechanics of budget preparation. 
Nearly all stop short at the point of 
greatest difficulty. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of a feeling that the problem is 
different in every city. That may be 
true, but even so, our experience in 
Iowa City has led us to believe that 
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there are certain conclusions which 
may be drawn quite reasonably from 
what has happened here, and if you 
have not already tried some of these 
methods, you may wish to experiment 
with them. They have worked here 
under different city administrations, 
of opposite political parties, with 
three changes in the membership of 
the city council. 

There is nothing here for those 
libraries whose own boards may fix 
the amount of the tax levy without 
the permission of a finance body. We 
assume that you have to put across 
your “sales job” with people unfamil- 
iar with your professional objectives. 

The difficulty in writing about 
budget problems, like the job of a 
budget itself, is one of knowing how 
much can be assumed as familiar to 
the reader, how much needs elabora- 
tion. For the sake of those who are 
undertaking a budget request for the 
first time, we are making this more 
explicit than would be necessary in 
discussing the subject with trained, 
experienced librarians only. 





Preliminaries 


In a sense, there are no prelimi- 
naries to budget work, because it goes 
on all year ’round, and one no sooner 
gets word of one budget being passed 
by the council than it is necessary to 
begin the basis for the next. Every 
nickel one spends in the current 
budget can be of significance in the 
next request, if the money is used 
with that in mind. 

However, the indispensable prelim- 
inary, the hurdle which has to be 
leaped in order to win, is to believe it 
is possible to convince your finance 
body of the reasonable, logical use of 
the sum you are asking them to ap- 
propriate. If you, or the members of 
the board who are working on it, 
don’t believe it, the chances of con- 
vincing your council members are 
much reduced. If you question that 
statement as unproved, read Claude 
Bristol’s book, ““The Magic of Believ- 
ing.” It offers ample evidence of how 
self-confidence works in any kind of 
selling job, and budget-getting is pure 
salesmanship. 

There are ways of building up your 
own hope. One is to dig up statistics 
comparing your library’s revenue, 
book stock, etc., with others of your 
size. You can’t help getting steamed 
up, if you believe in library work at 
all. Arm yourself with some graphic 
statistics and then forget you were 
exasperated and remember only the 
most telling statistics. Have them at 
your fingertips. 

Don’t compare your town with the 
most wealthy ones of its size. The 
city fathers are sure to spot an unfair 
comparison. Pick towns they believe 
they are already on a par with, if 
possible, and then point out where the 
library has to take a back seat. It 
needs only a bare hint. 

We'll assume you already know the 
full details of the library laws of the 
state, the tax valuations for your 
town or school district, etc., so you 
can estimate your maximum levy. 

The next thing is to do everything 
within the power of the library 
to help yourselves, financially. Such 
things as rental collections, memorial 
book collections, and raising the fees 
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of non-resident borrowers if they have 
not been on a par with the average tax 
cost to a city resident for library serv- 
ice, can be used with excellent effect 
to please the city fathers. Do these 
things, and then let it be known in 
the local paper WHY you have begun 
such collections, or raised the fees, 
The city council also loves those who 
help themselves! 


Another thing which could be 
termed preliminary though it goes on 
more or less constantly, is to hammer 
away at every opportunity on the 
practical things which the library is 
doing or can do for the town. Our 
town, like many another, had a lot 
of people in it who were of the opinion 
that the library was only for the 
bookworms who couldn’t afford to buy 
their own. The ones who liked to buy 
books for themselves, or who didn’t 
bother to read much besides the news- 
paper, saw little reason for support- 
ing a public library. And who likes 
to pay for something he doesn’t use, 
himself ? 


For that reason, during the first 
year that we began our campaign, we 
emphasized in our weekly book review 
column in the newspaper, books 
which we felt the average man or 
woman who “never has time to read 
books” might be interested in: every- 


‘thing from how to repair your car to 


how to make out your income tax and 
get all the exemptions without paying 
a lawyer. You know the type. We 
are still emphasizing those books. In 
a sense, one can’t ever stop pointing 
out the practical use of libraries—so 
long as there are people who have not 
come in to find out for themselves. 
And some of them will never discover 
any books they can read for pleasure 
—reading just isn’t easy enough for 
them to enjoy it — but they can be 
friends of a library if just once in a 
while, they can get some practical in- 
formation from our collections. 


We also used every invitation to 
talk to civic clubs about why it pays 
to have a good library. They were 
given reasons why a man who has his 
own private library should be willing 
to pay taxes to enable his neighbor to 
use a public library. They were told 














what a good library can do, which a 
poorly staffed and equipped library 
can’t do. More budgets are lost for 
lack of such information by those who 
need to know it, than for stubborn 
penuriousness in the face of adequate 
information about what the library 
can do for them. 


“Mechanics” of the Budget Request 

To offer an itemized comparison of 
what you spent last year, along with 
the proposed estimates for the new 
year, can be most effective. Be care- 
ful, however, of the UNEXPLAINED 
COMPARISON. 

To stymie the argument for putting 
off “until another year” the increases 
we wanted, we listed as the first jobs 
in our building improvement pro- 


‘gram, things which would reduce 


overhead: ceiling insulation, weather- 
SUenS, replacing electrical fixtures, 
etc. 

A copy of our letter went to each 
member of the finance committee of 
the council, and to the mayor. We got 
our 259 raise without a single pro- 
test! No one even asked for the fur- 
ther explanation or comment from the 
library board or the librarian! 

Another reason why the use of an 
explanatory letter seems to goover well 
with members of the council is that 
you avoid risk of poor timing of your 
arguments. The letter will be read 
when the council members have time 
for it. Furthermore, you’ll have the 
advantage of being able to take your 
time to say your piece just exactly 
right, with all the facts marshalled 
to your advantage. 

_ The matter of timing is important 
in other phases to. One has to be pre- 
pared to meet objections to library 
raises when the police department 
wants more men, or the fire depart- 
ment needs more trucks. We may as 
well admit it, they come first. One 
year when we figured that the argu- 
ment of human safety demanding 
more money for police and fire depart- 
ments might be used against the li- 
brary, we pointed out that it wasn’t 
safe to be ignorant either. 

_ Another instance in which timing is 
important is when you are asking the 
help of business men in backing your 
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budget request before the council. 
Mention it when you have a legitimate 
business reason for seeing those busi- 
nessmen. When you’re paying a bill, 
or buying something is the best time. 
The electrician who comes in to repair 
something is interested in having you 
get money for new lights. The office 
supply dealer will be willing to use 
his influnce to see that you get money 
for equipment and furniture. When 
a plumber tells the boys at the city 
hall that you could save coal if some 
work were done on your steam heat- 
ing system, he’s listened to, because 
they know he knows. 

An item which inevitably pays off 
in small towns is to establish a repu- 
tation for shrewd buymanship. In 
small libraries the librarian is gener- 
ally her own buyer, for anything from 
light bulbs to floor wax. It is a mis- 
take to ignore such things in order 
to concentrate too completely on book 
ordering and reference questions. A 
little more time spent in convincing 
your town that you handle money 
carefully will help you get more help 
to do that reference work! Our city 
council was so well pleased with our 
investigation of termite extermination 
companies when we had termites in 
the library, that they took our recom- 
mendations for the company to hire 
to do another city building. 

Books like Louis Ludwig’s “Do You 
Know What You’re Buying,” offer 
plenty of practical information of use 
in buying library supplies. It’s worth 
keeping out of circulation for a while. 


Another argument, worth trying if 
you haven’t used it, is to request fur- 
ther increase in funds for supplies, in 
order to enable you to buy a year’s 
quantity at once. If your tax money 
comes in in dribbles, and you never 
have enough to buy more than a few 
months’ supply at one time, be sure to 
point out that you cannot save money 
until you can get a little further ahead 
of your bare needs, to enable you to 
buy for a whole year at once. 


We have had indisputable proof in 
Iowa City that it is of primary impor- 
tance to make every possible use of 
graphic or pictorial methods to put 
across our need of funds. In fact, 








the discovery of termites in our li- 
brary proved to be the well-known 
blessing in disguise, even though it 
cost us $1200 to get rid of them. We 
received more than that amount of 
valuable publicity in letting the town 
know we needed to fix up the library 
building, that we needed to have an 
emergency fund, (as a matter of prin- 
ple for any building the age of ours) 
and the good will which resulted from 
our offer, to local people, of the infor- 
mation we had discovered about the 
termite extermination companies. 

The following list, in order, of our 
actions on the termite problem will in- 
dicate how it was turned to our ad- 
vantage: 

1. We announced the discovery of 
extensive termite damage to the li- 
brary building and that it would stop 
our plans for improving the building, 
due to lack of extra funds for exter- 
mination work. 

2. We invited the mayor, head of the 
finance committee of the council, and 
the city engineer to come over and 
inspect. 

3. We investigated very thoroughly 
all the companies in the area which 
do termite extermination, and then 
offered to the city council the infor- 
mation we had compiled in deciding 
which company to hire. They were 
glad to get it, for their use in a simi- 
lar decision about another city build- 
ing. 

4. We announced over the radio, 
and in the newspapers, that the li- 
brary would make its file of informa- 
tion about the termite companies avail- 
able to Iowa — property owners who 
might wish to have their own prop- 
erty inspected for termite damage. 
(The whole town was scared their 
property might be in danger of dam- 
age, too.) 

The last named idea—a happy in- 
spiration—was the means of getting 
into the library people who didn’t 
need to borrow books: the ones who 
could buy and sell the library! And 
we had dozens of phone calls for in- 
formation. 

Obviously, one doesn’t often get such 
a gift of a tangible, human interest 
story which can make the need for 
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library funds of interest to the whole 
town. And when the need is for funds 
for increased help, or the less obvious 
‘hidden’ purchases, it can be difficult to 
put across with men who know noth- 
ing of the technical parts of library 
work. A graphic comparison or even 
a good simile can do it when nothing 
else seems to. 


For instance, we told our council 
that for a library to try to manage 
without enough trained help was com- 
parable to a drugstore trying to get 
along with clerks who could dispense 
nothing but aspirin and bromo-seltzer. 
It stuck in their memories, and now 
the council thinks of bromo-seltzer 
when I talk about more help. (Maybe 
that’s true in more ways than one, 
but anyhow, we got the help!) 


Another thing which has proved it- 
self repeatedly here, is that it pays 
to have the library staff, down to the 
very last page and janitor, know what 
is involved in your budget request. 


The first year we asked for a bud- 
get increase, we obtained the backing 
of a councilman who had never before 
shown the slightest interest in the li- 
brary. He was known as the tough cus- 
tomer on the finance committee. Our 
janitor got interested in what we were 
hoping to do to fix up the building (it 
would make his cleaning job easier) 
and he knew that councilman quite 
well. He put it over, and without any 
help from outside, so that when our 
request came before the committee, 
we knew we could count on his help. 


Furthermore, the willingness of the 
staff to cooperate in saving money 
wherever possible—whether it be in 
saving supplies, electricity, or just 
time on the job—can help build good 
will. It is impossible to be sure how 
much it counts against the library’s 
chances, when one staff member ant- 
tagonizes a patron. It affords an excel- 
lent means of building morale — staff 
members like to feel that they have 4 
part in budget work — and each staff 
member helps to get his own raise ID 
salary approved. They are constantly 
aware that in a town of 20,000 popu- 
lation, they have 20,000 bosses to 
please. And they tend to look upon 














the head librarian as leader, instead 
of inspector, which helps, too! 


The council is usually not hesitant 
about raising taxes it is convinced the 
= wants, even years when taxes are 

igh. When we have had indications 
that the public is pleased with what 
we are trying to do in the library, we 
have taken care that the council mem- 
bers hear of it. It is indirect praise for 
them, too, to have made new services 
possible at the library. 


That brings up another angle—one 
of particular importance when you 
have a long-term plan for improve- 
ments to get under way: always do 
FIRST those jobs which can be read- 
ily apparent to the public, and which 
HELP REDUCE OVERHEAD. You 
risk the loss of good will if people can 
see no effect from the increase in 
funds, at the end of the year. And 
beloved of the city council is the de- 
partment alert to reduce its own ex- 
penses. They’ll usually let you have 
the money you saved, for another pur- 
pose. To start off your next budget 
request letter, you can put them ina 
wonderful frame of mind by telling 
them of what you saved by some 
means or another. 


Let the town and the council know, 
too, when you get any outside recog- 
nition of any sort, in library circles. 
Chances are they haven’t thought of 
the possibility of being able to brag 
about their library—but tell them that 
some library half way across the coun- 
try asked about how you are doing 
some job or other, and they’ll be de- 
lighted with the idea. Civic pride can 
be fostered outside the Los Angeles 
city limits. 


A few final do’s and dont’s: 


_ Don’t assume that you, as librair- 
lan, can do all the convincing of the 
councilmen alone. The council expects 
the librarian to want to spend more 
money on the library. They’d rather 
hear the taxpayers say they want to 
spend money on the library. 


Don’t use too many statistics. 
en you use any make them brief 
and easily remembered. 
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Don’t be wordy or repetitive in 
writing your letter to the council. 


Don’t use the same arguments for 
increases, several years running. 
— remember they heard it be- 
ore. 


Do keep in mind that the council 
members are expected to keep taxes 
down, and that they have to show 
good, easily understood reasons to 
their constituents for all increases — 
or lose their jobs. 


Do use EVERY chance to point out 
ways in which using the library can 
save business men and townspeople 
money. 


Do invite the council to inspect the 
building when important repairs or 
improvements are under considera- 
tion, for which you will need money. 


Finally—DO stick as closely as the 
proverbial BURR to your budget 
once you get it approved. DON’T ev- 
er let it appear that you’ve told the 
council a lot of fairy tales about your 
need for money by changing the allo- 
cations after it has gone through. If 
changes must be made as the result 
of emergencies, let the council know 
about it. If not, build their respect for 
your integrity by holding to it closely, 
— it to the last dollar, and then, in 
the next budget request, show them 
how carefully you estimated LAST 
YEAR’S NEEDS. Prove to them that 
you AREN’T padding your request. 


Iowa City is far from being a 
wealthy town, but we have managed 
to go from $16,000 in the fiscal year 
1946-47, to $47,800, for the next fiscal 
year, whose tax levy was png last 
summer. Our townspeople are well 
satisfied with having done this. They 
like the improvements of our stand- 
ards of service, the increased service 
to schools, hospitals, shut-ins, etc. The 
council members are our friends. 

What we have done, you can do too. 
It was no miracle. 


WE ARE SORRY! 

The item entered under Denison on 
page 60 of the January Iowa Library 
Quarterly should have been under 
Kiron. We regret the error. 











NEWS FROM IOWA LIBRARIES 

Adair — Dr. Hartje, husband of a 
charter member of the library board 
from the time it was organized in 
1937 until her death in 1948, pur- 
chased the building in which the li- 
brary was located and presented it to 
the library board as a memorial to 
his wife. 

Bettendorf — The Lions Club and 
its auxiliary have purchased a ceiling 
projector for the use of bedfast pa- 
tients, who find it difficult to read 
normally. The projector has been pre- 
sented to the library with 600 books 
on films to be used in the projector. 
They may be borrowed there. 

Boone — An extensive face-lifting 

and improvement project was carried 
out at the Ericson Public Library 
during a period of about four months. 
The outside of the two story brick 
building was pointed up, window 
frames caulked and painted, the walls 
in both the children’s and adult de- 
partments were washed, heavy steel 
girders reinforcing the ceiling of the 
adult reading room, were installed, 
necessitating extensive plastering and 
painting operations. A good natured 
public cooperated with the Library 
Staff, to make possible “Business as 
Usual,” during the entire upheaval 
period. 
_ Des Moines Library Club — Claude 
McBroom, manufacturing director of 
the Meredith Publishing Company, 
addressed the members of the Des 
Moines Library Club at the meeting 
March 15th, at the Des Moines Public 
Library. In speaking of personnel re- 
lations, Mr. McBroom says that it is 
the employer’s responsibility to select 
the person best fitted for the job, plan 
his work and win his friendship. 

Richard A. Farley and Claribel Som- 
merville reported on the Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago. 

Iowa City — New floor covering and 
a new charging desk are among the 
latest improvements in the Public Li- 
brary. New tables and chairs are re- 
placing the old ones. The music room 
is scheduled to be ready by May. 

Kiron — Lillian Engberg resigned 
January 1st and Mrs. H. M. Larson, 
who has been assisting her, is acting 
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librarian. Miss Engberg had served 
as librarian for 21 years. 

Marion — The Lions Club has pre- 
sented a ceiling projector and 50 film 
books to the Marion Library. Trans- 
portation of the projectors is being 
handled by the Lion’s Club. 

Jesup—Plans are under way to raise 
money for a building to house the 
library. For the past 33 years, the 
library has been housed in the school 
house where the present facilities are 
not large enough to take care of the 
increased work. The town council has 
donated a lot on which the building 
may be erected. 

Montour — The new public library 
officially opened January 14th in the 
building which formerly housed the 
American Legion. The work on the 
library was done by the members of 
the Area Club as their part in the 
national Woman’s Club improvement 
program, and is the climax of two 
years effort. It is open one day a week 
at present, but another day of open- 
ing will be added when warmer 
weather arrives to stay. 

Ottumwa — Four ceiling projectors 
were given to the library by the 
Lions Club. May Belle Ditch received 
them at the regular meeting of the 
club. 

Primghar — Open house was held 
February llth in the new library 
which is now located in the former 
St. John’s German Lutheran church. 
The building has been remodeled in- 
side and out. 

Shenandoah — The library has re 
ceived a $100 bond as a gift from the 
late Berdena Jay who served as libra- 
rian for 43 years. A memorial gift of 
$50 which had been contributed by 
friends, neighbors and former pupils 
was also presented to the library by 
Fannie Jay, sister to the former libra- 
rian. 

Sioux City — A library of phono 
graph records has been installed at 
the main library by the Junior League 
of Sioux City. The records may be 
borrowed as books for group use. 
They will not be loaned to individuals. 
The Junior League also provides port- 
able record players and delivers rec- 
ords and players on request. 














A soundproof room has been made 
available where individuals may listen 
to records during library hours. 

Wesley — Plans are under way to 
organize a library. Each organized 
group is represented by a member on 
the committee, which is making plans 
to serve the people of the community 
with a library. A room for this pur- 
pose has been donated and is being 
ee ready to receive and distribute 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY BOARDS 


Ames — Mrs. W. H. Stevenson has 
retired from the library board after 
serving since 1925. Most of the time 
she acted as chairman of the book 
committee. Ill health is the cause of 
her withdrawal. 

Bloomfield — Donald Milligan, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, was 
elected president of the Bloomfield 
library board, succeeding J. M. Krew- 
son whose death is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Forest City—Mrs. John M. Osmund- 
son’s appointment fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of Dr. Paul 
Thompson. 

Nevada — Mrs. Harry Forbes has 
been named a member of the library 
board of Nevada, succeeding Mrs. 
— Freeland who moved to Des 

oines. 





North English — Mrs. H. D. Mc- 
Creedy succeeds Mrs. M. W. Miller, 
who has moved away from North 
English. 

Scranton — Mrs. Maude Marchant 
was appointed to the board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mrs. 
Erma Mosier, who had served for 
many years. 

Stanton — Claus L. Anderson, who 
was mainly responsible for the organ- 
ization and successful launching of 
the Stanton Public Library, resigned 
his position on the board recently. E. 
B. Wigstone was appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 





NECROLOGY 


Jay Murray Krewson, member of 
the Bloomfield library board, died 
January 29, 1950. He was appointed 
to membership on the library board 
in 1918 and was elected president in 
1929, serving in that capacity at the 
time of his death. 

Elizabeth Ann Thomas, a valued 
employee of the State University Li- 
brary staff since 1923, died at the 
University hospital on March 11th, 
following a hemorrhage. Miss Thomas 
attended Iowa Summer Library School 
in 1923 and was a member of the Or- 
. at the time of her 

eath. 


OPEN LETTER TO LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


_ There is much to be gained by meet- 
ing those who are engaged in the same 
kind of work that we are doing. 
Your librarian should have a chance 
to attend one of the nine district li- 
brary meetings scheduled for May. 
You can make it possible for her to 
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attend by deciding to close the library 
the day of the meeting and seeing that 
she has transportation to the meeting. 

We would like to have many board 
members present. It will be a good 
thing for the libraries and for the 
trustees. 





NOTABLE BOOKS FOR 1949 


A preference for books dealing with 
national and international, political 
and economic problems is disclosed in 
the choice of the Notable Books for 
1949. The books selected are those 
considered most worthy of attention 
by the present-day reader, though not 
necessarily of permanent value. 

Many of the titles cover political 
and social problems within the United 
States. They include, Allen, The Great 
Pierpont Morgan; Arnold, Global Mis- 
sions; Barr, The Pilgrimage of Western 
Man; Bell, Crisis in Education; Bemis, 
John Quincy Adams and the Foundations 
of American Foreign Policy; Bush, Mod- 
ern Arms and Free Men; Dulles, Labor 
in America; Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States; Kohn, The Twentieth 
Century; Lilienthal, This I Do Believe; 
Roosevelt, This 1 Remember; Stettinius, 
Roosevelt and the Russians; U. S. Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government, The 
Hoover Commission Report; Van Doran, 
Nathanial Hawthorne; Williams, Lincoln 
Finds a General. 

Arnold, 


Fiction books include: 


Hunter’s Horn; Asch, Mary; Clark, The 
Track of the Cat; Guthrie, The W. 
West; Lea, The Brave Bulls; Marquan 
Point of No Return; Muntz, The Golden 
Warrior; Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four; 
Welty, The Golden Apples. 


Other books are: Beebe, High Jungle; 
Blanchard, American Freedom and Cath- 
olic Power; Brown, The Story of Maps; 
Carr, The Life of Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle; Chapman, The Jungle Is Neutral; 
Churchill, Their Finest Hour; Deutscher, 
Stalin; Frost, Complete Poems of Robert 
Frost, 1949; Gunther, Behind the Cur- 
tain; Gunther, Death Be Not Proud; 
Hogben, From Cave Painting to Comic 
Strip; Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man; Lat- 
timore, The Situation in Asia; Maug- 
ham, A Writer’s Notebook; Mead, Male 
and Female; Miller, Death of a Salesman; 
Overstreet, The Mature Mind; Pearson, 
Dickens; Rusk, Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson; Schlesinger, The Vital Center; 
Sheean, Lead, Kindly Light; Sheen, 
Peace of Soul; Smith, Killers of the 
Dream; Smith, The State of Europe; 
Stuart, The Thread That Runs so True; 
Weizmann, Trial and Error. 

—American Library Association. 








